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For Friends’ Review. 
KINDNESS, NOT WAR. 
‘“ And be ye kind one to another.”—Eph. iv. 32. 


Until moved by misfortune or adversity, men 
seldom indulge in any profitable reflections upon 
their own weakness and dependence, or consid- 
er how sad would be their condition in the ab- 
sence of all social intercourse with their fellow- 
men. 

Notwithstanding all our prejudice of eduea- 
tion, and with all our vain notions of self-im- 
portance, arising from the enjoyment of wealth 
and the favor of the world, we find that we are 
beings depending upon the bounty of Provi- 
dence for the supply of our wants, and trusting 
to the tendering power of kindness and love, for 
mutual happiness, comfort and peace. To “be 
kind one to another,” therefore, is to bring into 
operation the means appointed to work out an 
answer to the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” 
And he whose life is a uniform series of kind 
and tender actions, displays the active form of 
what his Saviour taught by deed as well as word, 
“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 
Could we all be brought to pray “after this 
manner,” ‘+ without ceasing,” we should see an 
advancement in the principles of peace which 
the world will never realize while it simply 
prays with the tongue and smites with the sword. 
“ Be ye kind,” is a precept which enjoins a 
condition of mind that, like the “ good ground,’ 
free from thorns and briers, will yield not only 
the amount it has received, but in addition, 
“thirty,” “sixty,” oreven “a hundred-fold.” The 
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rich soil wild be productive. The cause will be 
followed by its effect, no matter by whom the 
harvest is gathered. The question is not who 
may or may not eat, but how many can be fed. 
“One to another” gives to this precept an 
application sufficiently extended to comprehend 
the entire human race, The apology for war, 
retaliation or revenge, rests in a perverted na- 
ture, a defective soil, and so long as we commu- 
nicate one to another that which proceeds from 
our corrupt moral nature, so long will we con- 
tinue to receive the products of a kindred soil. 
As every act of unkindness has its origin in a 
defective moral being, and has no claim to any- 
thing in others but what may come from a like 
condition of the heart, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that “ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” As the operation of 
this law of reciprocal action has been. powerful 
in the degradation of the world, so the Gospel 
proposes to make it powerful in its restoration 
by requiring us to “be kind one to another,” 
and to “do to others as we would that they 
should do to us.” The direetion given to the 
power of this law, which operates either for 
good or evil upon the destiny of our race, de- 
pends therefore upon our own efforts, and we 
are individually responsible for the results, since 
they depend upon our conduct “‘one to another.” 
Armies may by superior force secure a national 
benefit, but the influence of a single man, who 
manifests, by a spirtt of kindness and love, his 
opposition to arms, is worth more thanall. He 
is doing something to reverse the operations ofa 
law that is working the ruin of our race; while 
armies are but the result of an opposite course, 
and can no more secure the elevation of a peo- 
ple than water can reach a point higher than its 
source. He is the living exponent of a princi- 
ple that gains the right by avoiding every 
wrong; while armies are the outgrowth of a prin- 
ciple which can only exist by avoiding the 
tight, and cherishing the wrong. He is what 
all men must become before the earth can be 
evangelized ; and mien can never become what 
he is so long as they sound the tocsin of war; 
and refuse to “ be kind one to another.” 
H.C. Aw. 
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From Cheever’s Waymarks of the Pilgrimage. 
TEACHING BY TRIALS. 


It is singularly beautiful to behold the sacred 
light that shines through periods of sorrow. 
Some of the simple hymns of Cowper transmit 
that light as an opal; for they were the child- 
like record of his own experience, and they have 
given a household language, as familiar as that 
of childhood, to some of the dearest processes 
of the Divine life. 

Trials must and will befall, 
But with humble faith to see 
Love inscribed upon them all, 
This is happiness to me. 
Trials make the promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Trials bring me to His feet, 
Lay me low and keep me there. 


Trials are among the most signal way-marks 
in the Pilgrimage of Faith ;—trials in the be- 
ginning, trials in the continuance, trials at the 
end. Yet not trials always, nor trials unmingled, 
but enough constantly, or at intervals, to prove 
thee, and shew thee what is in thy heart, and 
to lead that heart for healing and rest to God. 

When comforts are declining, ’ 
He grants the soul again 


A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain. 


In holy contemplation 
We sweetly then pursue 
The theme of God’s salvation, 
And find it ever new. 


The history of Faith, and of God’s discipline 
for its increase and perfection, ever has been 
and ever will be a record of trials. Characier 
is read and known in the temper of the soul 
sustaining them, and they themselves are the 
costly instruments of God in refining and estab- 
lishing the soul. We are in the shop of the 
Great Jeweller, preparing for our places in his 
palace above; and they whom he means to 
make the most resplendent, said Leighton 
in this beautiful figure, he hath oftenest his 
tools upon. Until this discipline of God has 
been applied to him, a man knows not of what 
elements his nature is composed, nor what hid- 
den evils may be festering in his bosom. God 
must bring them out and redeem him from them, 
or he can never be prepared for the kingdom of 
heaven. 

A jeweller may find, in making up a casket, 
a magnificent stone, in which there seems to be 
a flaw. If it extends through the stone, it is 
useless for his purpose, and laid aside for some 
inferior end. Therefore he begins to file it to 
see how deep it goes, and it may be that, after 
a little of this operation, it will show itself clear ; 
but if not, then it is unfit for the place he had 
designed it to fill. So it is with God in making 
up his jewels; there is much filing needed to 
prepare them for their heavenly setting. Some- 
times there are such flaws, that a Christian’s 


usefulness here is well nigh destroyed, even if 
his hope of happiness hereafter be not ruined. 
How deep the interest, while the fires of God’s 
discipline are at work upon a man to burn out 
his dross, or some keen file is applied to remove 
the evils in his character. d ‘ . 

And, doubtless, one of the first things which 
a child of God, who trembleth at his Word, will 
do in affliction, must be to examine himself, 
and see what course he has been pursuing, what 
sin he has been cherisbing, what selfish scheme 
indulging, or what idol he has set up in his 
heart, and to suspect that that is the thing that 
God means. But a man may casily deceive 
himself if he will; he may deal violently with 
his conscience, and shut his eye against the les- 
sons God is teaching him, even in the midst 
of affliction, and if he does this, he will come 
out of his affliction a more selfish man than be- 
fore, and with a radical injury done to his char- 
acter, instead of a benefit. The flaw in that 
stone holds on, after all its cutting and filing; 
nay, it has become more conspicuous, and if 
God does not have to throw it away, he will be 
able at most to use it merely to fill up a chink 
in some obscure place, instead of putting it 
where it would have shone brightly to his glory. 

It is a very precious thing, a very heavenly 
attainment, to havea quick and keen perception 
of God’s meaning in his discipline,a tender and 
holy consciousness of its purport, and q sweet 
readiness to understand and obey its intimations, 
without forcing God to use greater violence. 
There is a child-like simplicity in the soul of a 
man walking closely with God, that finds out 
his meaning, even when others do not see how 
he is indicating it; just as a little child, when 
it is doing wrong in company, will understand 
even a gesture of its mother, and not wait to be 
spoken to. It is tempting God, when a man 
hardens himself in his adversity. And for a 
child of God to wait to be spoken to more plain- 
ly, when thefinger of God’s warning providence 
is lifted in affliction, argues an obstinacy of 
temper, which God must conquer, or that child 
will be lost. 

Temptations or trials, the endurance of which 
an apostle tells us is blessed, may be of two 
kinds, inward and external, and without them 
a man may know nothing of himself, but the 
hidden po of his heart may be completely con- 
cealed from him. God varies this discipline, 
according as he sees the state of his people and 
the accomplishment of his object in the perfect- 
ing of their character require. ™ ° : 

Such trials are good even in the commence- 
ment of one’s Christian course,—better then, 
perhaps, than ever, for so they early teach the 
preciousness of Christ and the habit of profound 
reliance on him, as nothing else can. There- 
fore, let no one be discouraged in passing 
through such trials, ‘“ Whois among you that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
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servant, that walketh in darkness and hath no 
light?, Let him trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay himself upon his God.” It is compara- 
tively at an early stage of his progress that 
Bunyan has put that terrific conflict of Chris- 
tian with Apollyon in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and the scene of his difficulties in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death lies near at 
hand. With this delineation agrees that admi- 
rable hymn of Newton: 


I ask’d the Lord that I might grow 
In faith and love, and every grace; 

Might more of His salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly His face, 


’T was He who taught me thus to pray, 
And He, I trust, has answer’d prayer ; 
But it has been in such a way 
As almost drove me to despair. 


1 hop’d that in some favor’d hour 
At once He’d answer my request ; 
And by His love’s constraining power 














































cases in which he is very unwilling to repose 
confidence in any human being, and can go to 
none but God. And sometimes the more exclu- 
sively he is shut up to God the better. 

There is an affecting and instructive delinea- 
tion in the picture drawn by Bunyan, of Chris- 
tian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
“When Christian had travelled in this disconso- 
late condition some considerable time, he thought 
he heard the voice of a man going before him, 
saying, ‘Though I walk through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death I will fear no ill, for thou 
art with me.’ Then was he glad, and that for 
these reasons. First, because he gathered from 
thence that some who feared God were in this 
valley as well as himself. Secondly, for that he 
perceived God was with them, though in that 
dark and dismal state; and why not, thought 
he, with me; though by reason of the impedi- 
ment that attends this place I cannot perceive it. 
Thirdly, for that he hoped could he overtake 
them, to have company by and by. So he went 
on, and called to him that was before; but he 
knew not what to answer, for that he also thought 
himself to be alone. And by and by the da 
broke. Then said Christian, ‘He hath turne 
the shadow of death into the morning.” And 
thus is God able at any time to turn the shadow 
of death into the morning. When he giveth 
peace, who then can make trouble? But until 
He be pleased to give peace, the soul must trust 
submissively to him, even in the darkness. Be- 
cause there seems to be no light, but only dark- 
ness, that may not be any positive on that 
God is not with the soul. The soul may not 
be able to perceive it, by reason, as Bunyan ex- 
presses it, of the impediment that attends the 
place; and yet God may be guiding, and bless- 
ing the soul, even in such thick darkness. 
‘When my spirit was overwhelmed within me,” 


said David in such a case, “ then THou knewest 
my path.” 


God of my life, to Thee I call, 

Afflicted at thy feet I fall; 

When the great water-floods prevail, 
Leave not my trembling heart to fail. 
Friend of the friendless and the faint ! 
Where should I lodge my deep complaint? 
Where, but with Thee, whose open door 
Invites the helpless and the poor! 


Did ever mourner plead with Thee 

And thou refuse that mourner’s plea? 
Does not the word still fixed remain 
That none shall seek thy face in vain? 
That were a grief I could not bear, 
Didst thou not hear and answer prayer; 
But a prayer-hearing, answering God 
Supports me under every load. 

Fair is the lot that’s cast for me; 

I have an advocate with Thee ; 

They whom the world caresses most 
Have no such privilege to boast. 

Poor though I am, despised, forgot, 

Yet God, my God, forgets me not; 

And he is safe and must sncceed, 

For whom the Lord vouchsafes te plead. 


Instead of this, He made me feel 
The hidden evils of my heart, 
And let the angry powers of hell 
Assault my soul in every part. 
Yea more, with His own hand He seem’d 
Intent to aggravate my woe ; 
Cross’d all the fair designs I schem’d, 
Blasted my gourds, and laid me low. 
“ Lord, why is this?” I trembling cried: 
‘* Wilt Thou pursue Thy worm to death ?” 
‘‘T is in this way,” the Lord replied, 
‘‘T answer prayer for grace and faith. 
“ These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free ; 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou mayest seek thy all in Me.” 


Sometimes a man is called to endure tempta- 
tion in a succession of little things, that are more 
difficult to be borne than great things. It is 
the rarest of all grace which is carried into 
daily, hourly exercise in the common-place 
business and intercourse of life; we are so dis- 
posed to put off the exercise of grace to great 
occasions, and to let nature and not grace have 
its perfect work on all common ones. But it is 
a most wise remark of one of the Apocryphal 
books, “‘ He that despiseth little things, by little 
and little shall he fall.” Our piety will be des- 
troyed by small temptations, if we do not call 
it into exercise on small occasions. Let this be 
remembered in the walks of life. Let it be 
remembered in the daily occupations of the 
household, and in all intercourse one with an- 
other. 

Christian communion and sympathy are of 
great value and comfort to a tempted soul. It 
is especially in spiritual things, that as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend. But there are cases in 
which a man hardly dares believe that ever any 
other person experienced such assaults and evils 
as his own soul has to pass through. These are 
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RELIGIOUS WATCHFULNESS. 


It is not so much the vivacious, as worldly 


minded characters, that we have most to fear. 
It is when with persons morally good and ami- 
able, and engaged in lawful pursuits, that we 
are apt to doze upon our watch tower ; and when 
we remit our vigilance the enemy is more than 
at the door. It is well then to remember that 
that which is our cross, seldom becomes our 
snare. Next to the special hand of Divine 
Grace, our safety consists in close walking 
with God. Christianity has a surrounding at- 
mosphere peculiarly its own; a pure and de- 
lightful element, in which the true Christian 
lives and breathes freely; and we should en- 


deavor in all circumstances to preserve this 


surrounding grace. Like strangers in a strange 
country, we should fulfil our passing offices and 
show ourselves amiable strangers, though feel- 
ing that we cannot be understood by, nor have 
affinity with the world. We should also be 
careful to keep alive a scriptural and spiritual 
discernment, a quick perception that sees the 
slightest evil, even in its approach, so as to de- 
tect with the quickness of the eye every con- 
trary principle and sentiment, however disguised 
by a fair appearance. We should detect it for 
our own use and preservation. Let us pray that 
we may walk by faith and not by sight; and 
where we cannot come up to the gospel standard, 
never attempt lowering it—but press towards it 
with unabating ardor, still putting our whole 
trust in Christ, without whom we can do noth- 
ing, and who, in all cases, says, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” 





WITNESSES THREE. 


Shortly before he died, Patrick Henry, lay- 
ing his hand on the Bible, said : 

“‘ Here is a Book worth more than all others, 
yet it is my sad misfortune never to have read 
it, until lately, with proper attention.” 

With voice and gesture, pertinent, and all his 
own, John Randolph said : 

“A terrible proof of our deep depravity is, 
that we can relish and remember anything 
better than “THE Book.” 

When the shades of death were gathering 
around Sir Walter Scott, he said to the watcher, 
“ Bring the Book.” 

“ What book,” asked Lockhart, his son-in- 

w. - 
r “There is but ONE book,” said the dying 
man. , 

With such testimony to the value of the 
Sacred Scriptures, reiterated by the great and 
good, in all ages, it is yet a sealed book to many ; 
it is voted to be excluded from our public 
schools, and multitudes of children are growing 
up ignorant of its histories, ignorant of its im- 
mortal truths, and profoundly unconscious that, 


to it and ‘to-its teachings, they owe all that is of 


solid worth in social life, in civil liberty, in 
human elevation, and in the hope of an immor- 
tal existence.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 





MEMORIAL OF THE MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled— 
The memorial of the representatives of the 

religious Society of Friends, commonly called 

Quakers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 

ware, Xc., respectfully represents : 

That Friends, as a body, have ever felt it a 
religious duty to live a quiet and peaceable life, 
in all godliness and honesty, under whatever 
government it pleased Divine Providenee to per- 
mit to be set up over them, and to obey all laws 
which do not violate the precepts of our holy 
Redeemer. 

We love our country, and thankfully appre- 
ciate the many privileges and benefits which,” 
through the blessing of the Most High, have 
been vouchsafed to us, under its mild and liberal 
government ; and desire to do all we conscien- 
tiously can to maintain it in its integrity; and, 
by precept and example, to encourage a ready 
and peaceable submission to it. 

From the first rise of the Society, now more 
than 200 years, Friends have ever borne a stead- 
fast testimony against all wars and fightings, as 
arising from the evil propensities and lusts of 
man’s fallen nature, agreeably to the testimony 
of Holy Scripture ; and as incompatible with the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which breathes 
glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will toward men. He commands us to love our 
enemies; to bless them that curse us; to do 
good to them that hate us; and to pray for 
them that despitefully use us and persecute us; 
that we may be the children of our Father 
which is in heaven. 

Thus would ‘the prediction of the evangelical 
prophet, respecting the benign and pacific reign 
of the Prince of Peace, be fulfilled; “They 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Believing ourselves bound to obey these plain 
precepts of our Lord and Master, we cannot en- 
gage in war and fighting ; and those laws which 
are made to enroll and draft into military service 
the citizens of these United States, and to punish 
by fines and other penalties such as do not com- 
ply with the draft, operate oppressively upon 
us; and unequally also, because, while multi- 
tudes profess no scruple against war, but rather 
approve it, Friends have ever felt themselves 
religiously restrained from any particiy ation in it. 

The Society has always held that liberty of 
conscience is the natural and inalienable right 
of all men; and in all its proceedings where 
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this right has been involved, has freely accorded 
it to every class. William Penn, in founding 
the government of Pennsylvania, granted the 
fullest liberty of conscience to every Christian 
denomination; and while the power remained 
with Friends, they scrupulously preserved and 
guarded the universal enjoyment of it. 

Consistently with these views, Friends cannot 
pay any penalty or commutation imposed on 
them for the free exercise of this great inherent 
right; because this would imply that it is not 
their birthright—would be virtually admitting 
that God is not the sole and Sovereign Ruler of 
conscience—that human governments may control 
and coerce it, and grant or withhold the free ex- 
ercise of it, at their pleasure, which we dare not 
admit or sanction. It is for these reasons that 
Friends cannot pay military fines; nor can they 
hire substitutes to do that which they believe it 
would be sinful to do themselves. 

We respectfully entreat Congress to take into 
serious and candid consideration this brief state- 
ment of our Christian views on these important 
subjects; and, in tke bill now before the House 
of Representatives forenrolling and drafting the 
militia, or in any other they may think proper 
to enact relating to the dreadful war which is 
now desolating our beloved country, to avoid 
whatever would press hardly upon the tender 
consciences of peaceable and loyal citizens. 

We deplore and utterly condemn the wicked 
rebellion, fomented by misguided and infatuated 
men, which has involved the nation in strife 
and bloodshed ; and earnestly desire that, while 
the Lord’s judgments are so awfully manifest, 
the inhabitants of the earth may learn righte- 
ousness ; and through obedience to the requisi- 
tions of the holy religion which we all profess, 
we may happily secure the favor of Him who 
has all power in heaven and on earth, and by 
whose blessing only the nation can be preserved 
and prosper ; that so peace may once more be 
restored throughout our whole land, and Chris- 
tian liberty, harmony, and love universally pre- 
vail among the people. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
ing of the representatives aforesaid, held in 
Philadelphia, the 24th of the 2d month, 1863. 

JosEPH SNowpon, Clerk. 





Great penetration and self-knowledge are in 
these lines. There is a spiritual luxury and 
spiritual pride. Work is one antidote and cure. 
Some Christians are like sponges on the rocks 
of Corfu, now dry, now filled with water; then 
dry, to be saturated again. And there they 
cleave and cling to one spot, and do no good. 
The ocean of Divine truth only fills them, while 
they ought to be emptying their gains on others. 


One of the first things which a physician says 
to his patient is, ‘Let me see your tongue.” 
A spiritual adviser might often do the same. 


From the [English] Spectator. 
THR BISHOPS OF THE CONFEDERATE CHURCH 
ON SLAVERY. 


The one earnest faith—many would call it a 
fanaticism—to which we have never ceased to 
cling throughout the course of the great and 
apparently fruitless war which is now devasting 
the continent of America, is the conviction that, 
in it, final sentence has been passed by God on 
the most evil form of one of the most evil in- 
stitutions with which civilization has ever been 
cursed ; but we have never pretended to foresee 
how the sentence would be worked out—whether 
by the reluctant instrumentality of degenerate 
freemen, or the tardy repentance of the parti- 
zans of Slavery. Since it has once for all be- 
come evident that slave labor and free labor can- 
not by the nature of things unite, that they 
shrink apart and spur their respective advocates 
into internecine war so soon as it is attempted 
to mingle them, we have a right to conclude 
that Slavery is condemned, and is on the road 
to swift extinction. That has now been defini- 
tively proved, and it seems to us no weak ered- 
ulity to accept it as in the truest sense a divine 
judgment. But whether the great purpose shall 
be completed by the spread ef a nobler zeal at 
the North, or by the growth of new life at the 
South, we should be very presumptuous to say. 
For the interests of the slave himself there can- 
not be a question that the last would be both 
the more wonderful and the more beneficent al- 
ternative—though it may well seem, looking to 
the historic antecedents and chosen “corner- 
stone” of this confederation, one of those im- 
possibilities which cease to be impossibilities 
only amidst the resources of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence. 

Yet, if we could trust the Confederate bish- 
ops to represent in any way the tone of so- 
ciety at the South, we should admit, and we 
should do so most joyfully, that the iron which 
has entered into their souls in what men choose 
to term this “lamentable” war, has worked 
great good in the heart of the Southern States. 
The bishops of the Episcopal churches of Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia, have, apparently, issued a lengthened 
pastoral against the worst features of the “domestic 
institution,” and call loudly for some reform. 
Here are their words: ‘“ It is likewise the duty 
of the Church to press upon the masters of the 
country their obligation, as Christian men, so to 
arrange this institution as not to necessitate the vi- 
olation of those sacred relations which God has 
created, and which man cannot, consistently 
with Christian duty, annul. The systems of la- 
bor which prevail in Europe, and which are, 
in many respects, more severe than ours, are so 
arranged as to prevent all necessity for the sep- 
aration of parents and children, and of husbands 
and wives, and avery little care upon our part 
would rid the system, upon which we are about 
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to plant our national life, of these unchristian 
features. 
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We would ask nothing more of them than 


It belongs especially to the Episco-| really to uproot these malign adjuncts of what 


pal Church to urge a proper teaching upon this | they call the Slavery principle ; and Slavery it- 


subject, for in her fold and iz her congregations 
are founda very large proportion of the great slave- 
holders of the country. We rejoice to be able 
to say that the public sentiment is rapidly be- 
coming sound upon this subject, and that the 
Legislatures of several of the Confederate States 
have already taken steps towards their consum- 
mation. Hitherto have we been hindered by 
the pressure of abolitionism ; now that we have 
thrown off from us that hateful and infidel pes- 
tilence, we should prove to the world that we 
are faithful to our trust, and the Church should 
lead the hosts of the Lord in this work of jus- 
tice and of mercy.” No doubt this is to English 
ears very feeble half-truth ; but if it were more, 
it would be wholly untrustworthy and insincere. 
As it is, we may, perhaps, accept with caution the 
evidence that certain portion of Southern society 
is awaking to the poisonous character of the insti- 
tution on which the new Confederacy is founded, 
and is really anxious to consider the awful class 
of responsibilities which the deliberate adoption 
of thatinstitution will force upon them. If this be 
so—and if the foul yoral atmosphere of the South 
be as much purified by public misfortunes, pri- 
vate mourning, and the bracing influence of great 
patriotic sacrifices as we may venture to hope, 
there is dawning some faint promise of regener- 
ation from within, which every genuine believer 
in human freedom should be eager to recognize 
and welcome. 

Tous the main article of the indictment 
against the South has always hitherto been, that 
they have pharisaically chosen to defend, as a 
legitimate ‘‘ domestic” and patriarchal institu- 
tion, the most malignant of all blights on the 
domestic principle—the one institution which 
has rendered the ties of home absolutely unat- 
tainable to the enslaved race, and which has 
driven away from their homes, into residence in 
a purer society, by the very infection of its evil, 
even the children of the white masters. Were 
the slave regarded as in any sense a part of the 
household of his master—were the gangs of 
negroes on the cotton plantations united by any 
tie of personal loyalty and reciprocal affection 
to the head of the estate—the institution, how- 
ever liable to abuse it might be, would, like the 
European serfage of the Middle Ages, be open 
to a gradual amelioration, and finally to painless 
extinction. But the reverse of this has been 
notoriously the case. State after State has not 
only not enforced, but has absolutely prohibited 
the recognition of those obligations which the 
head of every true household incurs to his de- 
pendants. If the Confederate Bishops be really 
in earnest they have nothing less than a revo- 
lution before them, in the war which they pro- 
p+ to wage with the anti-domestic influences 
of Slavery. 


self must quickly follow. It is simply impossi- 
ble to implant a profound sense of the sacred- 
ness of domestic life in both master and slave 
without so limiting the arbitrary power of the 
one, and so enlarging the free responsibilities of 
the other, as to extinguish the right of property 
in man altogether. At present the law of most 
of the Slave States makes instruction of the 
slave a crime, and any resistance to the most in- 
iquitous acts of the master a still worse crime. 
It is clear that the Bishop of Louisiana, if he 
have really signed this pastoral, cannot rest till 
he has induced that State to repeal the law that 
‘‘ whosoever shall make use of language in any 
public discourse, from the bar, the bench, the 
stage, the pul?’, or in any place whatsoever, 
or whoever shall make use of language in private 
discussions or conversations, or shall make use 
of signs or actions having a tendency to produce 
discontent among the free colored population of 
this State, or to excite insubordination among 
the slaves, shall, on conviction thereof, suffer 
imprisonment with hard labor for not less than 
three years, not more than twenty-one years, or 
death at the discretion of the court.” It seems 
clear that the Bishop of Louisiana is himself 
now liable to the punishment of death under this 
law. What can tend more directly to excite 
insubordination among the slaves than a proc- 
lamation of the principle that the law of God 
forbids the separation of slave families, and de- 
mands a thorough system of Christian instruc- 
tion? The whole iniquitous code of slave leg- 
islation collapses at once before the recognition 
of any divine sanction to the family tie. If eve- 
ry master is to be prohibited from separating 
slave families, and is to be saddled with the ob- 
ligation of teaching them Christian principles— 
as the bishops‘contend in the first part of their 
pastoral—an indefinite number of important 
consequences follow, which must almost imme- 
diately reduce Slavery to something like serfage. 
For instance, a master bound to keep the old 
and used-up slaves in the neighborhood of their 
younger, stronger, and more profitable children, 
will assuredly soon be anxious to give them the 
means of buying their own freedom; and a 
master bound to let the slaves learn the letter 
and spirit of the Christian Gospel would proba- 
bly soon find them unmanageable by the old 
methods of brutal violence. Once limitthe sell- 
ing rights of the owner, and the right of blind- 
ing the minds of the slaves, by moral principles 
of any sort, and the whole system must decay. 
If the bishops are in earnest in their wish tomake 
the institution in any sense“ domestic,” they will 
soon be carried into an advocacy of a policy 
much nearer to that of the Abolitionists than to 
that on which the South elected to take its 
stand. In taking Slavery for the “ headstone 
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of the corner,” they deliberately laid the foun- 
dation in the world of evil. If now they wish to 
take back again the great corner-stone of every 
Christian State, let them do so amid the honest 
joy of every Christian’s heart. But let them 
not try to imagine that the two corner-stones 
can co-exist. They must not conceal from them- 
selves the radical character of the revolution by 
which that exchange is to be made. The one 
corner-stone may, no doubt, replace the other, 
but not without the rush of a mighty catastro- 
phe, the crash of a divine collision. They know 
well the old language concerning the descent 
of the true Corner-Stone, which applies to the 
destruction of political prineiples no less than 
of living volitions, and can nowhere apply more 
closely than to the principle of Slavery: “On 
whomsoever that stone shall fall, it shall grind 
them to powder.” 


LANCASHIRE—ITS POPULATION AND MANU- 
FACTURES. 


Many persons have expressed a desire to know 
something more about the people of Lancashire 
(England), whose distress has excited such gen- 
eral sympathy. The inquiry has been made, 
why they alone of the population in England 
should now be afflicted with so much poverty. 
We will endeavor to throw some light upon this 
subject. Lancashire may be said to be the great 
seat of the cotton manufacture, not only of 
England but the world, and Manchester is the 
“ cotton metropolis.” The development of the 
cotton manufacture is one of the wonders of 
modern industry, and this is chiefly due to the 
mechanical genius, enterprise and industry of 
the people of Lancashire. The spinning-jenny, 
the throstle and mule spinning machines, were 
invented there, and so was the power loom. 

Two centuries ago, Lancashire, compared with 
the other parts of England, was a barren and 
poor country, and its population was sparse. At 
the beginning of the American Revolution the 
whole British trade in cotton was valued at 
$3,000,000, and only about 20,000 persons were 
engaged in it. In 1860 the value of the Eng- 
lish cotton manufactures‘exceeded $350,000,000, 
and about 5,000,000 persons were engaged in 
the business. These statistics will afford some 
idea of the rise and extent of the cotton manu- 
facture in England. About 1760, several of 
the Lancashire towns and hamlets, such as Man- 
chester, Oldham, Blackburn, &c., contained a 
primitive, semi-manufacturing and rural popu- 
lation. Manufactories were then unknown ; the 
cotton was picked, carded, spun on small wheels 
and woven in hand-looms in the cottages of the 
people. Seven years afterward (1767) James 
Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, by 
which several spindles could be operated by one 
person ; and subsequently Richard Arkright in- 
vented the throstle or roller-drawing frame. These 
inventions gave Lancashire its first great im- 
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pulse in the manufacture of cotton. In 1779, 
Samuel Crompton invented the mule-spinning 
frame—a cross between the jenny and throstle 
frames—which was a very great improvement 
in the production of fine yarns, and this gave 
another great impulse to the cotton trade. But 
up to 1785 the whole of the cotton cloth was 
woven by hand. In that year the Rev. E. Cart- 
wright invented the power loom, which com- 
pleted the main series of improvements which 
have so wonderfully developed the cotton trade, 
and from that day forward Lancashire sped on- 
ward upon the wings of manufacturing great- 
ness. Hand-power and horse-power were still 
the only agencies in operating cotton machinery. 
The next great step in the way of improvement 
was yoking these machines tothe power of falling 
water and driving them by wheels. This was first 
most perfectly effected by Robert Owen (father 
of the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana,) at 
the New Lanark Mills on the river Clyde, in 
Scotland. The character of the cotton manu- 
facture then assumed an entirely new phase by 
the erection of large factories and'the congregat- 
ing of operatives into them under the employ- 
ment of large capitalists, thus abolishing the in- ° 
dependent cottage system. The falls of water 
on the rivers Irwell and Mersey gave to Lan- 
cashire and especially Manchester, great advan- 
tages for cheap power in driving machinery, 
and that city became like a whirlpool sweeping 
almost the entire cotton manufacture into its 
vortex. It is a city chiefly composed of an ag- 
glomeration of cotton manufactories, and is also 
the centre of several large manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In 1800, the population of Lancashire 
was 672,500; its population is now 2,800,000 
—three-fifths of which are engaged in the cotton 
manufacture. In 1800, only 6,000,000 pounds 
of cotton were imported into Great Britain; in 
1860, no less than 1,390,938,752 pounds, and 
of this large quantity it is alleged that eighty- 
five per cent. was obtained from America. This 
supply having been cut off for nearly two years 
explains the cause of so much suffering in Lan- 
cashire. From the most recent accounts we . 
learn that out of 2,000,000 persons there were 
431,395 persons dependent upon charity for 
their daily food, fuel and clothing. 

The average wages of men in English cotton 
factories is eighteen shillings and sixpence week- 
ly—about four dollars and half—that of women 
ten shillings and twopence ; boys seven shillings. 
With such low wages they cannot save much 
against sickness, old age or want of employment, 
and their general habits of life are not favorable 
to economy. The English cotton operatives are 
dependent upon their daily toil for wages, and 
when there is no work for them, of course star- 
vation soon follows unless outside relief is af- 
forded.— Scientific American. 


Assurance of faith, and joy, are not the chief 








after his first exploration in Central Africa, a 
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-sionaries were soon called upon to aid the Chief 
in an attack upon his foes. The Bishop and 
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evidences of acceptance with God, as we incline 
to make them. Self-loathing and humility, are 
as good signs of grace as they. 


tant, and there we arranged our point of ap- 
proach.” After an unsuccessful attempt to dic- 
tate humiliating terms of peace, the fight began, 
and the result is thus described by Bishop Mac- 
kensie: ‘ At 9.30 their village was in peace, 
men smoking, women working, huts being built ; 
by 11 it was burning from one end to the other. 
I suppose there must have been 200 or 300 huts.” 
About fifty of the inhabitants were killed, but 
none of the aggressors. Another village was 
afterwards burnt in a second expedition. 


As the inevitable result of this participation 
in the tribal quarrels of the natives, the Mis- . 
sionary party was obliged to abandon their post 
altogether, and they found that the representa- 
tions by which they were induced to attack the 
Ajawa, were, to a large extent, false and calum- 
nious, their only act of aggression being the oc- 
cupation of the localities they inhabited. 

This is, indeed, a deplorable story, and, adds 
the Herald of Peace, ‘‘ What a suggestive com- 
mentary it is on the kind of Christianity that 
is currently taught among us, when we find a 
man of whom all his friends speak as wise, noble, 
loving, so utterly mistake his duty as to imagine 
it possible that he, sent forth as Christ’s mes- 
senger of peace and mercy to the heathen, could 
rightly inaugurate his mission among them by 
deeds of wholesale slaughter and conflagration.” 

When the members of the Universities’ Mis- 
sion held their meetings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and heard the sad account of the results 
of their great and expensive effort, and also the 
decease of the Bishop and several of his party, 
they did not shrink from uttering their disap- 
proval of his course. To the astonishment of 
many, the Report of the Committee proved to 
be, says the Guardian, “in great measure, a 
record of war. Attack and defence, marches 
and retreats, allies and enemies, burned villages 
and captured slaves, were terms of frequent re- 
currence. Was this to be accepted as the fitting 
or inevitable story of missionary work ? 

All men felt that an error had been committed. 
Speaker after speaker rose—including some who 
bear names most revered in the Church—to pro- 
test, in sadness, against the enrolment of such a 
precedent. To suffer, and not to slay, was the 
portion of the Christian soldier; the strength 
of spiritual warfare lay only in quietness and 
confidence.” The Report concluded with this 
sentence—“ It remains only to entreat all who 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 14, 1863. 


War AnD Misstons—A Great FAILURE. 
—A disposition has often prevailed amongst re- 
ligious professors, to claim the protection of the 
sword for the extension of Christianity in the 
heathen world, and to sanction and applaud ‘the 
ravages and conquests of war as the means of 
opening a door for the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel. A striking and most painful instance of 
the failure of this system of spreading the prin- 
ciples of a peaceful religion, is related in a late 
number of the London Herald of Peace. 

During Dr. Livingstone’s visit to England, 


mission to that region was planned by the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bishop 
Mackensie and several clergymen and others, 
formed the missionary party, and on their ar- 
rival in Africa, they were accompanied by Dr. 
Livingstone to a place where it was thought ex- 
pedient they should settle. Their first collision 
with the natives, and the occasion of it, are thus 
described by one of the party: ‘ Upon our first 
journey to the highlands of this country, under 
Dr. Livingstone’s guidance, we fell in with sev- 
eral slaving parties and released their captives, 
and in furtherance of the same object, namely, 
release of slaves, a somewhat desperate fight 
took place with a body of Ajawa, who had in- 
vaded Manganja territory, and were destroying 
villages, and murdering and taking captive the 
Manganja.” 

“ Such,” says the Herald, “ were the auspices 
under which the Episcopal Missionaries were 
introduced into the sphere of their future evan- 
gelical labors.” Settling down at a place called 
Magomera, in the territory and under the pro- 
tection of the tribes of the Manganja, the Mis- 


his party accordingly marched at the head of a 
large body of natives against the Ajawa. “ We 
were led to the top of a hill,” wrote the Bishop, 
“from which we could see the smoke rising 
from the Ajawa villages, about four miles dis- 
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are interested in this undertaking to come to the 
succor of the Missionaries in their present great 
emergency ; amid trials and difficulties and per- 
plexities of so novel a character, so eminently 
requiring ‘a spirit, not of fear, but of powerand 
of love, and of a sound mind;’ praying that 
Almighty God, for whose love’s sake they have 
gone forth to spend and be spent, may guide, 
protect, bless them; that He may ever keep in 
their memory the devoted purpose with which 
they went forth; that they were not to count 
their lives dear unto themselves, nor to defend 
them with peril of shedding the blood of oth- 
ers ; but to show thomselves followers of Him 
who declared, ‘The Son of Man is come not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them;’ remem- 
bering that suffering for Christ’s sake has ever 
been the victory of the Church, and that pray- 
ers are the arms of Christian Missionaries, all- 
powerful, for Christ’s sake, for they have power 
with God and prevail.” 

We close our brief sketch of these remarka- 
ble proceedings, which suggest various instruc- 
tive lessons, with some of the remarks of Dr. 
Pusey, at the Oxford meeting. He said, “‘ There 
is no history, perhaps, during many years which 
has grieved me so much as this, and none which 
has more impressed upon me what I may call 
our common human frailty, or how one whom 
God had disposed so prayerfully, should have fal- 
len into so sore a mistake. I think that a mis- 
take is made in the distinction introduced in 
this case between defensive and aggressive war- 
fare, and that, if defensive warfare may be ag- 
gressive warfare, we, the clergy, should abstain 
from any kind of warfare. It seems to me a 
frightful thing that the messengers of the Gos- 
pel of Peace should in any way be connected, 
even by their presence, with the shedding of 
human blood. This has been impressed on our 
whole Church, and our laws even go so far that 
Bishops are obliged to leave the House of Lords 
on any judicial question of a capital nature.— 
The same with regard to ourselves. There never 
could have been martyrdom had it been allowa- 
ble to shed blood. The appeal in the time of 
Tertullian was that they [the Christians] filled 
their streets and their cities, and if they would 
destroy them they must decimate Africa. It 
was clear that with the Christian energy of char- 
acter, had they chosen, they could easily have 
overthrown the enervated, degraded, and sensu- 


alised Romans of that time ; but they knew that 
the seed of the Church was the blood of mar- 
tyrs, and that the Gospel has always been 
planted, not by doing, but by suffering.” 

If these sentiments universally prevailed 
among professing Christians, and were faithfully 
observed in practice, the fulfilment of prophecy 
and the reign of the Prince of Peace, through- 
out Christendom, would no longer be subjects 
of speculation and doubt. 


———__ >+-—~0—- 































We have learned since our last number was 
issued, that beside the committees from New 
York and Philadelphia, a Committee of Balti- 
more Meeting for Sufferings went to Washing- 
ton with a Memorial to Congress, asking that 
Friends should be exempted from the applica- 
tion of the new Militia or drafting law. Al- 
though this law provides expressly that a sum, 
not exceeding three hundred dollars—the 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of War— 
may be paid to such person as he shall author- 
ize to receive it, “ for the procuration”’ of a sub- 
stitute, yet the Senators could not be made to 
understand that this payment would differ from 
that of general taxes and excises. To Friends 
it appears clear that it would be directly hiring 
substitutes to do that which they believe it 
would be sinful to do themselves. 

As the memorial sent. from this city gives the 
views of Friends upon the subject, showing their 
reasons for declining to pay a penalty or com- 
mutation for the exercise of liberty of conscience, 
we insert it in our present number. 


Marriep, in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 4th 
inst., Samugn S. Beatty, of Ledyard, Cayuga Co., 
New York, to Hannan B. Kempton, of New Bedford, 
daughter of the late Humphrey and Susan B. 
Kempton. 

rr 

Diep, near Canton, Indiana, 2d mo. 21st, 1863, 
JonatHan C. Newsy, in the 27th year of his age; @ 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. Though he 
was suddenly cut down from the midst of life and 
health, as the flower of grass, yet he manifested to 
his relations and friends that patient resignation to 
the will of our heavenly Father, which characterizes 
the closing scenes of a Christian’s life. 


—, onthe 4th of Ist mo., 1863, Lupora Any, 
daughter of Caleb E. and Emeline B. Wickersham, 
aged 1 year, 5 mo. and 12 days, a member of Rich 
Square Monthly Meeting of Friends, [owa. 


——, 9th mo. 17th, 1862, Emma J. Kirsy, aged six- 
teen months, daughter of Benjamin and Mary Kirby, 
a member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, near Salem, Indiana, on the Ist of 2d mo., 
1863, Patience, wife of Nathan Trueblood, in about 
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the 78th year of her age; an exemplary and|that he was able to converse with others understand- 
much esteemed member and elder of Blue River] ingly, yet his faith in and love for the Saviour re- 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a painful illness of} mained unshaken to the end. 

over four months with much Christian fortitude 
anc resignation; often saying she was willing 
t) suffer until the Lord should say, it is enough. 
She was zealous in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, sincerely attached to the principles of our 
Society, and much concerned to maintain a walk 
consistent therewith. Her exhortations and*Chris- 
tian counsel during her illness we trust will not soon 
be forgotten. A few hours before her death she was 
sensible her close was near. She tenderly embraced 
her family and friends around her, saying “ farewell ! 
farewell! my way is clear and all is peace. Prepare 
to follow me, for I feel that I shall soon be permitted 
to enjoy one of those mansions, where “the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are atrest.” 


Diep, on the 21st of 2d mo., 1863, Josep Cox, an 
elder of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, Iowa, in his 
56th year. He was appointed to the station of elder 
when young in years, in North Carolina, and reap- 
pointed after his immigation to Iowa, filling it to his 
satisfaction of his friends. During his protracted 
illness he often spoke of his future prospects, evin- 
cing great patience and resignation. He had very 
humble views of himself, desiring to be admitted, 
through mercy, into one of the lowest mansions in 
his Father’s house. On the morning of his decease, 
a friend perceiving him to be sinking fast, told him 
it was believed he would leave us soon; and he an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Well, then, let us all be still,” and in a few 
minutes he quietly departed. 


——, on the 2d of 12th mo., 1862, in the 46th year 
of his age, Pieasanr Bonn, an elder of South River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. He was removed 
after two days confinement, which he bore with 
much composure, and appeared very sensible of the 
near approach of death. Although in the midst of 
prosperity, he said but little about his temporal af- 


fairs, and left a well grounded hope that his end was 
peace. 


——, in Portsmouth, R. I., on the 15th of 11th mo., 
1862, JonarHan Dennis, aged 54 years; a much es- 
teemed member of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting, 
and Clerk of the same till the time of his decease. 
He left to his bereaved friends a consoling evidence 
that his end was peace, remarking when near his 
close that he saw nothing in his way; but it wasall 
in mercy, no merit of his own. 


——, on the 6th of 2d mo., 1863, Luranan Coats, 
in the 77th year of her age; a member of Union 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Rebecca Teague, and was 
one of the early settlers of Miami Co.,Ohio. During 
her illness she manifested throughout entire resigna- 
tion to the will of her heavenly Father ; near her close 
she remarked that she believed her change was near, 
and that it would be a glorious one to her. After- 
wards she was heard to commit herself to her 
heavenly Father’s keeping, and passed quietly away. 


-——, in Warren Co., Ohio, on the 16th of the 2d 
mo., 1863, Rosert Furnas, in the 91st year of his 
age; a member of Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting. 
He was born in the State of South Carolina, and in 
the year 1803 moved to the State of Ohio, and set- 
tled on the farm on which he quietly ended his days. 
His long and useful life was one of true devotion to 
the service of his Divine Master, and it may be truly 
said of him that he was a pillar in the church, an 
elder worthy of double honor, and filled that station 
more than fifty years. Several months before his 
decease his organs of speech so failed, occasioned by 
slight paralysis, that it was only at short intervals 




























Diep, near Newton, Miami Co., Ohio, on the 
22d of 2d mo., 1863, Samuet M. Coats, in the 
31st year of his age; a member of Union Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear friend will be 
greatly missed in the circle in which he moved, 
and especially by the youth among whom he 
had so faithfully labored as a teacher in the day and 
also in the First-day school. He was a firm believer 
in the doctrines and testimony of the Gospel as held 
by the Society of Friends, and had of late been fre- 
quently engaged in public, in proclaiming the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to the satisfaction of his 
friends. 





“THE EARLY CHURCH.” 


A Lecture entitled the “ The Early Church,” will 
be delivered by William J. Allinson, at Concord 
Hall, 108 North 10th st., at 8 o’clock on Sixth day 
evening the 20th inst. 


Tickets to be procured of Joseph Potts, 109 North 
10th street. 


—_—_— > 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE ASYLUM. 


A stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, 
the 18th of Third month, 1863, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at 
Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 

WituaM Bertie, Clerk. 


—_—_———~<0e 


“ PRIENDS LYCEUM” LECTURES, NEW YORK. 


The third Lecture of this Course, will be delivered 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Meeting House, 20th 
street, on Second-day evening, 16th inst. at eight 
o’clock, by William J. Allinson, of Burlington, New 
Jersey. 


———~<0e—-—_ __—_ 
WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This school is located near Friends’ Meeting 
House at West Grove, Chester Co., and to West 
Grove Station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central R. Road,-—access twice daily to anc from 
Philadelphia. The Institution is of several years 
standing, and proposes furnishing to young women 
a thorough and extended English education, with 
the Latin language and Drawing, under a mild 
family discipline. 

There are two Sessions annually, opening in the 
5th and 11th months. For information and circulars, 
apply to Tuomas Conarp, Principal, 

West Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 9th, 1863—2t. 


HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit four new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the Win- 
ter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

The number which can be admitted is small, and 
as itis the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered a suitable applicant who has not prepared 
himself in all the studies of the Academical Depart- 
ment. That is to say—he must be able to stand an 
examination in the following branches :—Arithmetic, 
Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, Latin Gram- 
mar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Grammar, Greek 
Reader,Gospel of John,(Greek,) Greek Syntax, Geog- 
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raphy, English Grammar, Elements of History and 
English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, must furnish certificates of 
unquestionable moral character, be desirous to quali- 
fy themselves for teaching, and without means to pay 
for their support and instruction at Haverford. They 
must forward, with the application, the name of some 
responsible Friend, who will guarantee the punctual 
payment, in cash, at the middle and close of each 
Term, of all necessary expenses, except the charge 
for Board and Tuition. 

Friends furnishing certificates to applicants are 
earnestly requested to do so only upon a thorough 
knowledge of character as respects previous train- 
ing, habitual submission to discipline, self-control, 
and attachment to the principles of our Religious 
Society. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year ; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the Post 
Office address of Examiners, may be addressed to 
the undersigned, care of Jos. Potts, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philada., before the lst of 5th month 
next. Cartes YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


Phila., 2d mo. 9th, 1863.—3t. e. o. w. 





Rooms of the ‘* Contrabands’ Relief Commission,” 
N. E. cor. 7th & Elm sts., Cincinnati, 2 mo. 28, ’63. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 


Many letters of inquiry having been received 
recently from Friends asking for information 
relative to the progress of this “‘ Commission,” 
and the wants of the colored refugees in the 
south west, I have thought a statement in the 
Review would give more general satisfaction to 
its readers than any other mode we can adopt. 

The “ Contrabands’ Relief Commission” com- 
menced its labors two months since, and has 
received and disbursed as follows: 


Receipts :—Number of articles of women’s and 


children’s clothing 11,450, 
Men’s and boys’ 15,260, 
Comforts 4438, 
Blankets 481, 


Bibles, Testaments and school books 1,285. 

The shipments have been 306 boxes and 
bales, to various points, (the larger proportion 
to Memphis, Tenn.,) and they have been dis- 
tributed under the direction of Chaplain John 
Eaton, (Sup’t of Contrabands under General 
Grant,) and our own agents. The articles 
shipped were as follow :— 
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Women and children’s clothing 11,390, 
Men and boys’ “ 11,436, 
Comforts 442, 
Blankets 481, 


Bibles, Testaments and school books 1,279. 
In addition to the foregoing, the Commission 


has purchased and shipped shoes, leather, shoe- 
makers’ and carpenters’ tools, linsey, thread, 
needles, medicines, &c., &c., and has evidence 
that the distributions have been judiciously 
made, and much relief afforded these poor, suf- 
fering people, who have hitherto been strangers 


to sympathy and kindness; but who, neverthe- 
less, appreciate very fully this timely aid. 

We may remind our friends and others that 
the work is only commenced, that a large in- 
crease in numbers, and consequent destitution, 
must very soon come within the lines of the 
Union Army, and for the present can only be 
relieved by public contributions. In addition 
to supplying their physical wants, we must not 
lose sight of the great necessity of disciplining 
and educating them, and we entertain the hope 
that suitable persons will be found ready to en- 
gage in this work. A. M. T. 





MADAGASCAR. 
CORONATION OF RADAMA II. 


The following account was furnished by Wil- 
liam Ellis, to the African Times. Pictures of 
Africa are for the most part so gloomy, because 
truthful, that it isagreat relief to be able to place 
before our readers the details of so interesting 
a scene in that island which has been called, not 
inaptly, the Great Britain of Africa. 

“ Sept. 28d, 1862.—After a night of short 
sleep, I rose, and soon after six a captain and 
twenty men, in uniform and armed, came to my 
house, and drew up in front of the door. The 
officer said they were sent to conduct me to 
Mahamasura, the place in which the coronation 
was to take place, and to attend upon methrough 
the day, and see that I was not incommoded by 
the people. 

When ready, I seated myself in my palan- 
quin, with the Star of the Order of Radama 
1I., with which his Majesty had honored me, 
and proceeded with my attendants through the 
city. In the latter part of my way I was im- 
mediately behind the idols, and at one time quite 
surrounded by them; and at that early hour, 
hundreds of people, in palanquins and on foot, 
were pressing towards the entrance to the ground. 
Banners inscribed with “ R. R. IT.,” were fixed 
on both sides of the road, at intervals of about 
every hundred yards; and tall, green plantain 
trees had, during the previous day, been brought 
from the adjacent gardens, and planted in 
groups of five or six together, by the side of the 
way. On the ground, the positions assigned to 
the respective divisions of the people were also 
designated by banners bearing their names. 
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Banners were also placed along the whole line) panied by her adopted little girl, the child of 


of the platform. 

About half-past ten I took my place in front 
of the Christians, among the native pastors, on 
the south side of the steps leading to the throne, 
it having been agreed that we were to offer 
prayer at the time of the crown being placed on 
the head of the King. Although the Christians 
occupied more space than that allotted to them, 
more than half their number could not find ad- 
mission to the ground. On the opposite side 
of the steps were the Sisters of Charity, and about 
forty girls and children, and still nearer the 
stage, five or six Catholic priests, and some of 
their people. Immediately in front of the Sis- 
ters of Charity and the priests were the idol- 
keepers, with their small number of adherents. 
The idols, thirteen in number, were carried on 
tall, slender rods or poles, about ten feet high. 
In most of them there was very little resem- 
blance to anything in heaven or in earth; yet 
such were the objects on which the prosperity 
and security of the realm were formerly sup- 
posed to depend, and for refusing to worship 
which so many of the most intelligent and wor- 
thy among the people had been put, to death, 
while others had been subjected to banishment, 
slavery, torture, fetters and imprisonment ! 

The stage or platform was occupied by mem- 
bers of the Royal Family on one side, and for- 
eign guests on the other. Nearest the throne 
sat Rasalimo, the Sakalava princess whose mar- 
riage with the first Radama was the seal of peace 
between the Sakalavas and the Hovas. Next 
to her sat one who in her day must have been 
one of the brightest belles in Madagascar, for 
traces of beauty still lingered in her oval face 
and expressive features. She had been the 
wife of the first Radama’s father. The types 
of three successive generations of Malagasy no- 
bles were there assembled, and it was deeply 
interesting to watch their varied aspects, the re- 
semblance and the deviations from the Hova 
type, the latter being much fairer than any 
others. 

Some of the men were exceedingly handsome, 
among whom were the young Prince Ramonja, 
and Rambosalama’s princely son. All were 
most gorgeously attired; scarlet was the pre- 
dominant color, though some wore green, others 

uce-colored velvet. The gold lace, though not 
acking, was not so abundant on the new as on 
the old uniforms. My scholars, sons of the 
nobles, in their velvet and gold uniforms, stood 
by my side, in front of the pastors, before the 
great body of the Christians, 

Before twelve, the clouds of dust, and denser 
throngs in the road, as well as the firing of can- 
non along the mountain side, announced the ap- 
proach of their Majesties. The Queen, splen- 
didly attired in a white satin dress, anda tasteful 
ornament of gold on her head, rode first, in a 
scarlet, and gold-embroidered palanquin, accom- 


Prince Ramonja’s eldest daughter. The King 
rode beside her, mounted on a beautiful little 
Arab horse, and greeted by the plaudits of the 
joyous multitude, who crowded every available 
spot within sight of which the pageant had to 
pass; while the voices of the Christians might 
be heard singing most heartily the National An- 
them, or Malagasy “‘ God Save the Queen.” 

Guards clothed in green, and bearing silver 
halberts, attended the Royal pair, and the officers 
of the missions from England and France, as 
well as other foreigners, and Malagasy officers of 
State, followed. The Queen ascended the flight 
of steps leading to the seats prepared for their 
Majesties, under the canopy erected over the 
sacred stone on which the monarch, on com- 
mencing his reign, exhibits himselfto the heads 
of the nation. The King followed, wearing the 
British field-marshal’s uniform presented by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and a splendid light- 
colored robe. The dresses of the officers of 
State were most of them new, and some of them 
gorgeous. The robe of the Minister of Justice 
was of green velvet trimmed with gold lace, the 
train carried by two bearers. When their Maj- 
esties had been seated a few minutes, the King 
rose, and taking the crown from a stand on his 
right, placed it on his head. The firing of can- 
non announced the fact. The band struck up 
the National Anthem, while the multitude sa- 
luted the newly-crowned monarch with the Ma- 
lagasy salutation, “May you live a thousand 

ears.” 

The King then turned to the Queen, who 
stood by his side, and taking a small open- 
work crown of gold from the page who bore it, 
placed it on the head of her Majesty. After 
standing a minute or two, to receive the greetings 
of his officers, and the shoutings of the multi- 
tude, the King took off the crown, the Queen 
sat down, and the King then delivered his kabar, 
or speech to the people, assuring them that his 
confidence in and affection towards them, and that 
his purposes for the welfare of his country and 
the prosperity of all classes, were the same as 
when he was raised to the throne, &c., &c. Af- 
ter this speech, of which I shall hereafter send 
a correct copy, the King resumed his seat, when 
we all presented the hasina—mine for the mission- 
aries and myself. 

I then retired, asking an officer in blue velvet 
and gold to accompany me to my tent.* I threw 
my photographic blouse over my dress, prepared 
and placed my plate in the camera, and waving 
a white handkerchief as asignal, the King and 
Queen rose and walked to the front of the pa- 
vilion, and aftera short interval I returned the 
signal that it was done. Their Majesties then 
resumed their seats, and the high officers contin- 


*Wm. Ellis had previously been requested by the 
King to take a photographic representation of the 
scene, 
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ued to present their hasina. I proceeded to de- 
velop my picture, which turned out very well, so 
far as the chief objects were concerned. These, 
and part of the city which formed the back- 
ground, came out well. The constant moving 
of the multitude jn front made the nearer ob- 
jects confused, but this may be corrected and 
made complete by filling in the figures in the 
foreground from a second which I took. 

When their Majesties retired, the scene be- 
came more confused than before. I saluted the 
King as he passed near my tent on his return, 
and was surprised at the quietness of his horse 
among the floating of banners, sounds of music, 
shouts of multitudes, and the report of cannon ; 
to say nothing of the shouting, and running to 
seek palanquins or bearers, as the vast multi- 
tudes, like a surging torrent, approached the 
place of exit from the ground to the road lead- 
ing back to the palace. 

And now the scene—which, favored by the 
nature of the country, a cloudless sky, and trop- 
ical sun, together with the joyous occasion which 
had produced it, made it one of the most im- 
posing I had ever witnessed—began to change. 
The lower line of the granite mountain on which 
the city stands—and which, 200 feet above the 
plain, stretched from north to south behind the 
platform, at a distance of 200 or 300 yards— 
had been thronged with spectators. Greater 
numbers still had spread themselves over the 
sides and summits of the hills to the north and 
the west ; while numbers were seen in beautiful 
perspective extending from the base to the very 
summit of Ambohi Zanahary (village of God,) 
a massive circular hill to the south-west. This 
throng of spectators, clothed in the long flowing 
lambas, of pure white, or deep rich glowing col- 
ors, and who, except when clapping their hands 
or shouting for joy, had been quiet gazers on 
the scene, were now seen moving in various di- 
rections until they were chanel in the multi- 
tudes that crowded the roads Jeading from the 

lain. 
. I had noticed, as the King approached, that 
the members of his family, especially those con- 
nected with the first Radama and his father, 
turned their faces towards him and clapped 
their hands, and sang some of the native songs, 
as was the custom in ancient times. 

I now packed up my camera, took down my 
tent, and made the best of my way home. The 
heat had been intense, especially in the small 
tent, and I was glad of some refreshment, having 
been on the ground from seven until nearly 
three. But before I had changed my dress a 
messenger came from the palace to “J that the 
company were all assembled, and 1 therefore 
hastened to the coronation banquet, which was 
held in the large palace of Manjakamiadana. 

So far as choice, variety and abundance were 
concerned, it was a right royal banquet. The 
silver-gilt goblets wal tankard presented by 
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Queen Victoria very appropriately graced the 
upper end of the table where their Majesties 
sat, supported by the chiefs of the French and 
English missions. The table was spread for a 
hundred guests, and that number actually sat 
down to partake of the royal bounty. A calf, 
roasted whole and garnished, was the principal 
dish at the upper end. On the sideboards were 
piled large substantial portions of solid food ; 
while poultry, game and fish, covered the table, 
which was ornamented with vases of silver, man- 
ufactured by native artists, after European 
models. These were ranged along the centre, 
with artificial flowers and sweetmeats, preserved 
apricots and pine-apples, with plums and cakes 
intervening. The health of the Sovereigns of 
Madagascar, England and France, was Sree 
with a few others, after one of which the King 
rose, and made an energetic speech as to the 
principles upon which he would exercise his 
authority, and which he considered would tend 
to the good or the injury of the country. 

Soon after sunset the missionaries and myself 
retired. The King retired at half-past ten to 
his private apartment.” 



































THE BIBLE AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


The commissioners of the London Exhibition 
refused at first to give space within the build- 
ing for a Bible stand; but as there was such an 
indignant protest, they finally admitted two 
book-cases filled with various editions of the 
Scriptures, in many languages. In consequence 
of their refusal, an open Bible stand was erected 
near one of the corners of the building, much 
more conspicuous and accessible than was possi- 
ble within. It was divided into seven compart- 
ments, corresponding to seven different lan- 
guages, where thirteen men were employed, 
seven of whom spoke the continental languages, 
and four of themwere recent Hebrew converts. 
While the exhibition was in progress, 3,000,000 
scriptural cards and leaflets, and from 120,000 
to 130,000 Testaments, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Epistles were distributed, at an expense of about 
$15,000. Not less than 2,000 Jews, many of 
them = Jews, came to the stand, and 
either asked for or received portions of the Bible 
in the Hebrew tongue, from which direct con- 
versions are known to have resulted. 





“Om OUT OF THE FLINTY ROCK.” 


The discovery of petroleum or rock oil in the 
Little Muskingum region in Ohio, was made in 
1819, and an account was published in Silli- 
man’s Journal in 1826; but strange to say, this 
mine of wealth was left undeveloped for thirty- 
five years. In ‘1854 & company was formed to 
search for oil on Oil creek in Pennsylvania.— 
Their operations were slow, and the first oil was 
struck ata depth of 71 feet, August 26, 1859. 
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Their success, which soon amounted to a thou-| Thus far the Lord hath led us; the promise has not 


sand gallons of oil a day, created an intense ex- 
citement, and boring for oil soon became the ab- 
sorbing business of thatcommunity. Petroleum 
has since been found in numerous other locali- 
ties, from Western Virginia to Canada West, 
and has now become an important and extensive 
article of commerce. It not only produces the 
best and cheapest of artificial lights, but is em- 
ployed in a great variety of chemical combina- 
tions. From the oil region in Venango county, 
Pennsylvania, though but about eight miles 
long and less than forty rods wide, oil estimated 
in value at about $4,000,000 has been produced. 
A capital of about $10,000,000 is invested in 
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failed, 

The enemy, encountered oft, has never quite pre- 
vailed : 

The shield of faith has turned aside and quenched each 
fiery dart ; 

The Spirit’s sword in weakest hands has forced him 
to depart. 

Thus far the Lord hath led us; the waters have been 
high 

But yet in passing through them, we felt that He was 
nigh. 


A very present helper in trouble we have found ; 
His comforts most abounded when our sorrows did 
abound. 


Thus far the Lord hath led us; our need hath been 
supplied, 


the various branches of the oil trade, and about}And mercy has encompass’d us about on every 


7,000 persons are engaged in the business in 
the United States. The present daily yield of 
the Venango oil wells is about 4,000 barrels. 


et 


*“ As, to make the earth fruitful, the face of heaven 
must be now and then obscured and overcast, and we 
must be deprived of the welcome pleasure of the sun 
to receive the fertilizing benefit of the rain ; so, such 
is our condition here below, that our perverseness 
makes it necessary that God should sometimes ap- 
pear to frown upon us to make us fruitful in those 
works to which he is pleased to vouchsafe his smiles.” 

Sir R. Boyie. 


The following stanzas seem to have been suggested 
by the above remarks :— 


I would not ask a thornless life, 
From every sorrow free, 

Did God, in his kind providence, 
Permit it so to be. 


For as the verdure of the earth, 
Would wither and decay, 

Beneath the dazzling gloriousness 
Of a perpetual day— 


So, the green places of the heart 
In life’s progressive years, 

Would cease to yield the buds of hope 
If watered not by tears. 


I ask a firm and steadfast mind, 
My duties to fulfil ; 

A cheerful and obedient heart, 
To do my Master’s will; 


A bumble and enduring faith, 
To lift my soul above, 

And in each chastening grief to see 
A Father’s tender love ; 


A heaven-born strength to follow on 
The path the Saviour trod, 

Through Him to win the meed of grace 
And endless joy with God. 


Protestant Churchman. 


——<9—— 
“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”—1st Sam. 12. 
Thus far the Lord hath led us, in darkness and in 


y 
Through all the varied stages of the narrow home- 


ward way; 

Long since He took that journey, He trod that path 
alone 

Its triale and its dangers full well Himself hath 
known. 


side ; 

Still falls the daily manna ; the pure rock fountains 
flow 

And many flowers of love and hope along the way- 
side grow. 


Thus far the Lord hath led us ; and will He now for- 
sake 

The feeble ones whom for His own it pleaseth Him to 
take? 

Oh never, never! earthly friends may cold and faith- 
less prove, 

But His is changeless pity and everlasting love. 


Calmly we look behind us on joys and sorrows 
past ; 

We know that all is mercy now, and shall be well at 
last ; 

Calmly we look before us,—we fear no future ill, 

Enough for safety and for peace, if Thou art with us 
still. 


Yes, “ they that know Thy name, Lord, shall put their 
trust in Thee,” 

While nothing in themselves but sin and helplessness 
they see; 

The race thou hast appointed us, with patience we 
can run, 

Thou wilt perform unto the end, the work Thou hast 
begun. 


——, 08 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrten InTguuicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 22d ult. 

Great Britain.—A very large meeting in approval 
of the emancipation proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, was held in Liverpool on the 19th. The Liver- 
pool Post says that a more unanimous meeting was 
never witnessed there, on any subject on which 
public opinion has been at all divided. A few op- 
ponents caused considerable confusion near the 
close. Resolutions applauding the President’s course 
on the slavery question, were adopted; also an ad- 
dress, to be presented through Minister Adams, 
tendering respectful sympathy in regard to those 
measures of our government which have denation- 
alized slavery, and are intended to destroy it. On 
the same evening, a meeting for the same object was 
held at Carlisle, and a similar series of resolutions 
were carried with enthusiasm and almost unani- 
mously. A like meeting was held in London on the 
18th. 

In the House of Lords the affairs of Poland were 
debated. Earl Russell said the papers could not be 
produced at present. He condemned the Russian 
conscription measures as unjust and imprudent. He 
said that Austria had declared her intention of being 
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perfectly neutral, but Prussia had toa certain extent 
sided with Russia ; and that the future course of Eng- 
land was a matter of serious deliberation. In the House 
of Commons, Sir L. Polk moved for a royal commis- 
sion to consider the best mode of obtaining a per- 
manent supply of cotton. Milner Gibson opposed 
the motion, believing it better to leave the mat- 
ter to private enterprise, and it was with- 
drawn. Lord Palmerston introduced a resolu- 
tion making provision for the Prince of Wales. He 
stated that the Prince’s income from the Duchy of 
Cornwall, &c., was £60,000 per annum, and it was 
proposed to raise this to £100,000, with an additional 
£10,000 for the Princess after his marriage. The 
proposition passed unanimously. 

It is stated that the Bank of Mobile had remitted 
to London about £40,000 in specie, to meet the 
interest on Alabama State bonds until the 7th month, 
1864. 

The ratifications of a treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation between the United States and Liberia, were 
exchanged in London on the 17th ult., by C. F. 
Adams, U.S. Minister, and the Consul General for 
Liberia. 




















































Mexico.—The government has issued a circular to 
the Governors of the States composing the Mexican 
republic, intended as an official exposition of the na- 
tional sentiments. It declares that the whole power 
of the nation will be put forth to drive out the in- 
vaders, defends the temporary suspension of the 
civil laws as a cruel necessity, aod strongly sets forth 
the necessity of complete harmony among the people. 
It also intimates a desire for a union of the nations 
on this continent, so as to form a great American 
confederation. 

Gen. Forey, the French commander, published a 
proclamation to the Mexicans, dated the 15th ult., at 
Orizaba, announcing that his army was about to ac- 
vance upon Mexicg, reiterating his former declara- 
tion that he had not come to impose a government 
upon them, but after having obtained reparation for 
insults and injuries, will consult the national will on 
the form of government it desires, and the election 
of men worthy to secure order, with liberty at home 
and independence abroad ; and then aid the govern- 
ment thus elected to advance in the path of progress. 
It was supposed the march of the French would com- 
mence about the 22d. The Mexican guerillas con- 


‘ ; ‘ tinued to intercept supplies and harass the army. 

Faance.—The official and semi-official press of Jalapa was occupied by the Mexicans imupailetely 
Paris had suddenly changed its tone respecting| ao. its evacuation by the French. An attack b 
Poland, speaking more favorably of the Poles. A cabi- Wesesh vassals on aeconiiee was repulsed after a 
net council had been held on the subject, and it was veral dave’ coaniaieiaaeies of the forts . 
said that the Minister of Foreign Affairs had been y 5 
directed to write a dispatch to the Prussian govern- 
ment expressing dissatisfaction with the intervention 
of the latter in Polish affairs. 


Prussia.—It was reported that the government had 
concluded a convention with Russia to assist in sup- 
pressing the Polish insurrection. The principal 
Minister declined to answer an inquiry put to him in 
the Chamber of Deputies whether such was the fact. 
The liberal members of that body then introduced a 
resolution that Prussia should not side with either 
party, and neither should enter Prussian territory 
without being disarmed, which was adopted almost 
unanimously. 


Domestic.—About a hundred members of the late 
Congress have united in a call fora Convention to 
promote enlarged facilities for commerce between 
the east and the west, to be held at Chicago on the 
2d of 6th month next. They invite all interested, 
and especially ask the co-operation of Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Agricultural Socie- 
ties and business associations. The enlargement of 
the canals connecting the Mississippi valley with the 
Atlantic will probably form a leading subject of dis- 
cussion. 

A bill kas been introduced in the Missouri Legis- 
lature, for the gradual extinction of slavery in the 
State, providing that all children born of slave 
mothers after the 4th of 7th month next, shall be 
born free, but shall be apprenticed to the owners of 
their mothers till they attain the age of 21 years, and 
all children of such apprentices shall be apprenticed 
to the same person as the mother is, until said 
mother reaches 21 years of age ; the terms of appren- 
ticeship to conform to the general law concerning 
apprentices passed in 1855. 

C. C. Hutchinson, of Kansas, has been confirmed 
as agent for the Ottowa, Chippewa, and Christian 
Indians in that State. A treaty has been made with 
the Ottawas, who are well advanced in civilization, 
by which they are to become citizens in five years, 
and receive the inalienable right of 80 acres of land 
each ; and 20,000 acres of valuable land are to be 
set apart to endow a Manual Labor University, to 
which they propose to admit advanced pupils from 
other tribes. The remainder of their lands, about 
30,000 acres, will be sold to actual settlers, to be 
such only as shall be acceptable to the council of 
the tribe. This is said to be a plan of the Indians 
themselves. 

The Territory of Idaho, the bill for organizing which 
has passed Congress, extends from the eastern bound- 
ary of the State of Oregon, about longitude 40° 
30’ W. from Washington, to the meridian of 27° W., 
and from 42° to 47° N. latitude, thus including the 
whole breadth of the Rocky Mountain region, with 
the sources of the Missouri and Columbia rivers. 
Gold has been found on both sides of the mountains 
in considerable quantities. 

The main provisions of the law reorganizing the 


Potanp.—The insurrection appears to be com- 
pletely organized throughout the provinces forming 
the ancient kingdom of Poland. Some detachments 
of the insurgents had passed into Lithuania, where 
they were rousing the rural districts, and the Rus- 
sian government had declared that province ina 
state of siege. Themilitary commanders of that and 
a neighboring province had decliaed to send the reio- 
forcements asked of them, considering it impolitic to 
lessen their forces. The outbreak in Warsaw itself 
was still postponed, in obedience to the Chief of the 
Revolutionary Committee in that place, who had 
published an order, enjoining tranquillity for the 
present, but announcing that when the moment for 
insurrection should arrive, the inhabitants would be 
called upon to unite for its success. 


Sours America.—Difficulties respecting the navi- 
gation of the Amazon have arisen between the gov- 
ernments of Peru and Brazil. A civil engineer 
named Goldsborough, proposes to construct a tele- 
graph line from Valparaiso to Panama. He has been 
agitating the question in Chili, and has received some 
encouragement. The British residents of Valparaiso 
have sent a first instalment of $3000 in aid of the 
Lancashire sufferers. 


CantraL America.—War has been proclaimed be- 
tween Guatemala and Salvador; and Carrera, the 
President of the former, left his capital on the 4th 
ult. with the avowed purpose of invading the latter. 
At the last accounts, he was on or near the fron- 
tier. ’ ° 
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Post Office Department, just passed by Congress, are 
as follows: The Postmaster General is to appoint 
all Postmasters whose salaries are under $1000, the 
President all over that sum. Every Postmaster and 
agent must take the general oath of office prescribed 
by the law of last summer, as well as a special one 
of faithfalness in his office. Strictrules are made as 
to the keeping of accounts and records, and quarterly 
returns are imperative. Dead letters with valuable 
inclosures are to be registered, returned if practica- 
ble, and if not, the value goes to the Department, 
‘subject to reclamation within four years. _ Pub- 
lishers must be notified when papers are not taken 
‘out of a post office for one month, which notice may 
be sent free. . 

The local collection and delivery of letters are to be 
sete by the Postmaster General, who may es- 
tablish branch offices aud letter boxes in cities; 
carriers to be paid a salary and give bonds. No 
package weighing over 4 pounds shall go through 
the mail, except books circulated by order of Con- 
gress. Postage must be prepaid by stamps on every 
thing except newspapers which are paid quarterly or 
for other periods. Three classes of mailable matter 
are made; letters, regular or periodical printed 
matter, and miscellaneous matter; the last includ- 
ing pamphlets, books,book manuscripts, proof-sheets, 
maps, prints, blanks, cards, paper, envelopes, photo- 
graphs, flexible patterns, samples and sample cards, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots and scions. Postage 
on letters is to be three cents per $ ounce through- 
out the United States, drop or local letters two cents 
per 4 ounce, prepaid by stamps; and no extra 
charge is to be made for collection or delivery. 
Letter rates are to be charged on irregular matter, 
part writing and part print, except that publishers 
may send and receive proof-sheets, and advise pa- 
trons of the expiration of their subscription by writing 
on papers, at printed matter rates. Mail matter that 
should be prepaid, if sent forward unpaid, is charged 
double rates at the delivery office. Soldiers and sailors 
may send letters unpaid. On returned dead letters, 
if valuable, double rates must be paid, if not valua- 
ble, three cents. Letters not finding an owner at 
the office named, must be forwarded, when his place 
is known, without extracharge. Transient printed 
and miscellaneous matter, except books and circu- 
lars, is to be 2 cts. for each 4 ounces or fraction there- 
of ; books double that rate; unsealed circulars 2 cts. 
for every three. Newspapers, prepaid quarterly, 
weekly, 5 cts., per quarter, semi-weekly 10 cts., tri- 
weekly 15 cts. six times a week 30 cts. ; weekly papers 
free within the county where published. Magazines 
issued less often than once a week, 1 cent for four 
ounces to regular subscribers. Bills and receipts 
for subscriptions may goin papers free. The frank- 
ing privilege is restricted to the President and his pri- 
vate sec’y, the Vice-President, heads of Departments, 
such heads of bureaus as the Postmaster General 
may designate, members of Congress, the Secretary 
of the Senate and Clerk of the House; petitions to 
Congress ; official communications to executive De- 
partments from officers responsible to them; and 
Postmasters’ official communications with each 
other. Exchange periodicals not over sixteen ounces 
are free also. This law goes into effect on the Ist 
of 7th month next. 

Military Affairs.—Few incidents are reported since 
our last issue. The rebel steamer Nashville, which 
ran the blockade into Savannnah some months ago, 
and has since been prevented from again passing out, 
made another attempt to escape, on the 27th ult., but 
running aground in the Ogeechee river, was attacked 
by the iron-clad steamer Montauk, set on fire by 
shells, and destroyed. Rebel papers report an at- 
tack by several U.S. gunboats on Fort M’ Allister, on 
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the 3d and 4th inst. with little effect. The Indianola, 
recently captured on the Mississippi, is said to have 
been since blown up by the rebels to prevent its 
recapture. 


So far as is known, no attack has yet been made 
on Vicksburg. Three different canals are in course 
of construction, designed to enable boats to avoid 
the batteries in front of the city. One is across the 
bend opposite Vicksburg, but the nature of the 
soil makes its progress slow. Another is to open a 
passage into Lake Providence, once the bed of 
the Mississippi, on the western side of the river 
nearly 100 miles above Vicksburg, whence communi- 
cation can be made through branches of the Red 
river, with the latterstream. The third is a channel 
called Yazoo Pass, into Coldwater river, a branch of 
Yazoo river, through which it is thought the rear of 
Vicksburg may be approached, though formidable 
fortifications must probably be encountered. None 
of these canals are yet finished, but the last two are 
reported nearly ready for use. 


Conerrss.—Both Houses adjourned sine die about 
noon on the 4th inst. Bills passed both Houses on 
the last day as follows: to enable U. S. District 
Courts to issue executions and other final process in 
certain cases; to incorporate the National Academy 
of Sciences ; to organize the Territory of Montana, 
with an amendment changing the name to Idaho; 
the Miscellaneous Appropriation bill, with an allow- 
ance for mileage to members of Congress for the 
third session just closing ; and a bill to regulate the 
proceedings of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives in preparing for its organization at the opening 
of a new session. The resolutions relating to foreign 
intervention, from the Senate’s Committee on Foreiga 
Relations, were adopted by both Houses; in the 
Senate by 31 yeas to 5 nays; in the House by 102 
yeas to 28 nays. The Senate also passed a bill to 
modify the existing laws for the collection of duties 
on imports; one to amend the act for the collection 
of duties and the Confiscation act; and the bills fer 
the admission of Nevada and Colorado as States; but 
those last named were not acted on by the House. 
The House bill relative to elections for members of 
Congress in Tennessee and Louisana was called up 
in the Senate, but its opponents, by various delay- 
ing motions, prevented action upon it. The bill for 
the construction of a submarine telegraph from 
Fortress Monroe to Galveston was laid on the table 
in the Senate. The House passed the Senate bills 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
an agent to collect abandoned property in insurrec- 
tionary districts and sell it; and further to regulate 
prize cases. The report of a committee of conference 
on the bill amending the Internal Revenue bill was 
concurred in by both Houses. 


An extra session of the Senate, called by the 
President to consider executive business, convened 
immediately after the adjournment. Several new 
Senators were sworn in. The business transacted 
was chiefly action upon nominations to various civil 
and military offices. A debate occurred on the 6th 
on the subject of administering to new members the 
oath »prescribed, by a law passed last 7th month, to 
be taken hy all officers, civil, military or naval, be- 
fore entering on their duties; which embodies a 
declaration that the person taking it has not volun- 
tarily borne arms against the United States, aided 
those who did so, nor accepted office under or yielded 
voluntary support to any authority or ‘pretended 
authority hostile to the United States, and a pledge 
of allegiance to the Constitution. The oath was 
finally administered to all the members present who 
oe been elected or re-elected since the passage of 
the law. 








